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PRIZE-AWARD NUMBER 


BLUE JUNIATA 
BONES OF A HOUSE 


ARMHOUSES curl like horns of plenty, hide 
paintless lean shanks against a barn or crouch 
empty in the shadow of a mountain. Here 
there is no house at all— 


only the bones of a house 
lilacs growing between them, 
honeysuckle over. 

There is a door, a firepl. ‘e, 
the skeleton of a pine, 


a railroad thirty yards from the empty door. 


[61] 
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I heard a railroad section man playing on a jew’s-harp 
Where is now that merry party I remember long ago? 
Nelly was a Lady . . . twice . . . Old Black Fa 


as if he laid a hand against my shoulder 
saying 

—Your father lived here long ag 
your father’s father built the house, lies buried 
under the pine— 


) 


Sing Ne/ly was a Lad) 
Blue Funiata . . . Old Black Foe. 


For sometimes a familiar thusic hammers 
like blood against the eardrums, paints a mist 
across the eyes, as if the smell of lilac 

became a music visible in the air. 


CHESTNUT RIDGE 


The Northern Turnpike winds 

slowly over the flanks of Chestnut Ridge, 
constricting slowly and like a snake the gauntness 
of mountain barns. 


It is brown, grey, the colors of a snake 
turned on its back to die, 


and yet was living once: stage-coaches wore 


these ruts where brown weeds grow, the Stage Express 


[62] 


Malcolm Cowley 


three times a week for Pittsburgh and the West, 
three times a week for Philadelphia. Listen 

the creak of harness on the eastern slope, 
horses break to a gallop, the hubs graze 
fashionable buckboards or boat-shaped wagons, 
a show er of fine pebbles forever drones 


against the dashboard. 


The sound dies away in chestnut trees. 


} 
| 


At moments like this moment time becomes 
something barely perceptible, a point 
centuries into the future, into a past 


without memory, a dead unchanging moment. 





Cows moo beside the spring, crows gather where 


in the south field a plowman drives his furrow. 


Before he drives another there will b 
new wars, new peoples multiplying vainly 
before the sun drops down, before the purple 


deepens and fades on the chestnuts of the Ridge. 


LAUREL MOUNTAIN 


Listen: we were working in the woods 
on Laurel Mountain somewhere, and the rain 
against our roof that rusted, a windl!ess rain 


dripped all night in the tangles of our hair 


[63] 
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all night the trickle of rain across our faces. 

We covered the flour barrel with gunny sacks 

and still the rain soaked through them. In the morning 
three men together left the cabin, marched 


into the hemlock woods that smelt of rain. 
Three twisted men together in the woods, 

two of them sawing a hemlock tree and one 
who faced them chopping. His axe-head broke, 


slipped from the wet helve and one man fell. 
Grunting he fell on his knees in the cold moss, 
Wiped blood away from his eyes, cursed God and died. 


Reuben and Simeon: we were his two sons, 


his tall sons twisted with their anger, cold 

with hatred for his body. Spring was late. 

Corn froze that year in June. The woods were bare. 
We hollowed out a grave in the empty woods, 


laid him among the hemlock roots face down 
and fetched a spray of dogwood for his hair 

I don’t know why—then shovelled the dirt in, 
burrowing with our hands and feet. The rain 


beat steadily on our shoulders hunched in prayer 
against a tall God like a hemlock tree, 

his arms like crooked branches, his head bare, 
his voice a cold rain dripping in the moss, 


and hemlock needles tangled in his hair. 


[64] 


Malcolm Cowley 


EMPTY BARN, DEAD FARM 


Houses are incidents, barns four-square and real 
with doors to swallow a wagonload of wheat, 


with empty windows to let the pigeons in. 


They used to speak of Elliot’s barn-floor 
as clean enough to eat your dinner off it. 
He was a hard man, careful of his stock, 


proud of his farm. 


The last week in July they threshed his wheat 
behind the barn. Upstairs in the pink bedroom 
in the four-post bed, under the flowered and quilted 
coverlet, old Elliot lay dying. 
— Mov c 
the bed cluser to the window. Prop 
my head with pillows. Raise it higher. Go. 
My back aches. I feel tired, dead tired. 


I want to see the farm. 
The square back of the barn hid most of it. 


He heard the roar of straw in the separator, 
when belts ran slack the chut-chut of the tractor, 
saw nothing, only the jutting end of the stacker 
and straw that fell in a river from its tip 


straw falling as water falls, 


chaff in a yellow mist. 


[65] 
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His eyes were colored like new straw, and damp 
he wiped them with a corner of the sheet, 

then saw his stubble fields beyond the barn, 
farther the green of month-old buckwheat, farther 
his woodlot ending in a misty line. 


It touched the house, almost, and hid the fields 
the time he drove here first, in a new wagon 
proud of his new wife, fifty years ago. 


She dressed in printed cotton. 
They owned a stumpy clearing 
ten acres, pine, a cabin 

empty and windowless, no barn. 


He hitched the horses to a chestnut root 

and took a double handful of black loam, 

sifted it through his fingers slowly, fetched 

his axe from under the wagon-seat and chopped 
the tallest of the pines. 


He was a hard man, and he made the farm, 
working into the dusk to clear his fields, 

sparing nobody, careful of his horses, 

slowly buying more land as prices rose. 

Next spring he’d plow the valley fields for corn 
and hills for clover to keep the soil from washing. 


Hogs to fatten. Corn would be going higher. 


[66] 


Malcolm Cowley 


He suddenly understood that he should do 
nothing of the sort, that corn and clover 
would grow by natural laws and harvest come 
without his supervising. 


—Bob will have it all. 

Bob is flighty. 

He’ll tear up everything to suit himself. 
He’ll finish nothing. 

Bob is lazy. 

The farm will go to sticks. 


He saw the fields and felt that he was wrong. 


—Bob is like the other Elliots. 
He will settle down: 
The farm is sironger than all the Elliots. 
The farm will keep on growing and me dead. 


—Tell him to buy a tedder. The barn needs shingled. 
He heard the dinner-bell. 
The tractor grumbled a moment. 


} 


The belt creaked and was still. 

And suddenly old Elliot was seized 
with an immediate fury to destroy 
all, to starve the cattle in their stalls, 


to fire the woodlot, mow the buckwheat green, 


[67] 
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plant corn along the hillsides, so the storms 

would wash away the soil, and so this farm 

which he created with his living hands 

by two dead hands might be destroyed. He prayed 


—Christ, O merciful Christ, to give me strength. 
There’s matches on the mantelpiece, the straw 
is dry as powder. 


He strained upward, clenched his chalky hands 
as if they held the farm. His face went white. 
His head fell slowly back upon the pillow 
which Annie had embroidered with an E 

in purple cotton, and she brought it out 

only for special occasions. People said 

she was a grand good housewife, Simon was 

a hard man, wealthy but a poor provider, 
rough and blaspheming, only loved his land. 
Pity the wicked. Empty barn, dead farm. 
The way he was taken off it was a judgment. 


BILL GEORGE 


Old Bill George 
chews tobacco, tips a broad-brimmed dusty 
black felt hat and says, 

—I was top sergeant. 


They killed the captain and the two lieutenants, 


[68] 


Malcolm Cowley 


for eight months the company was mine— 
Sergeant Bill George, wounded at Chickamauga, 
prisoner at Andersonville. 


Dignity is an old man 
dribbling tobacco on the yellow corners 
of his moustache. 


Listen, Bill George (your skin is china brown 
your eyes empty, your hands gentle and long 
as a sea mist falling) you ran away to fight, 


cheated your neighbors, drank, had bastards, say! 


Maybe. I can’t remember. A long time ago. 


I used to find him in the Presbyterian 
graveyard, limping under the cedars 
spelling over a tomb. 

—Humpty Mert Miller 
ran a water sawmill in Pine Flats, 
a hard man, a good hater, died fighting drunk. 


Bury me at his side. 


Now Reverend Death when he comes driving through 
Westmoreland County in his black three-seated 
surrey, whoaing at a farm to shout, 
Jump in, Eliza . . . jumpin, Cain . . . there’s room— 
(nobody dares to answer him)— 
when Death 


in his black suit and clerical collar turns 


[69] 
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into Bill George’s lane, nobody speaks, 
nobody moves but the old man chewing tobacco 
thinking of his friends. 


Bill George climbed into the surrey, took the reins, 


and somewhere was a noise of lamentation— 
grief without bitterness, a quiet moan, 

old lonesome women weeping in every farmhouse 
from Indian Meadows wesi to Cherry Tree. 


THE URN 


Wanderers outside the gate, in hollow 
landscapes without memory, we carry 
each of us an urn of native soil, 

of not impalpable dust a double handful 


carelessly gathered (was it garden mould 

or wood-soil fresh with hemlock needles, pine 
and princess pine, this little earth we bore 

in secret, vainly, over the frontier?) 


A parcel of the soil not wide enough 

or firm enough to build a dwelling on 

or deep enough to dig a grave, but cool 
and sweet enough to sink the nostrils in 
and find the smell of home, or in the ears 
rumors of home, like oceans in a shell. 


[70] 


Malcolm Cowley 


THE STREETS OF AIR 


All night waiting, in an empty house 
under dry electric moons, they cast 

no shadow, a man striding impatiently 
sucking a dry pipe, waiting 

an empty sacrificial vessel waiting 
without patience to be filled with God. 


He said, 

[here was a scratching at my door 
the noise of some one fingering the latch 
once, but I opened and only found the night 
empty of sound, empty- 

The images of drouth 
in a parched land growing, acacias in the sand 
with thorns and thornlike leaves that cast no shadow, 
dry leaves silently moving in the sun. 


A wall rose there, of hewn enormous stones 
laid without mortar and a gateway, barred 
and skies closed in. 
But you shall hear the thunder 
of bursting walls, the gates of night swing wide, 


and journeys will be set toward the thunder. 


Your path shall be the empty streets of air. 


Malcolm Cowley 


[71] 
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TWO POEMS 


LAUGHTER 


Laughter is a dread, and a bitter, and a beautiful thing. 

Laughter is a Promethean fire filched from the gods and 
wielded against them to their destruction. 

When a man laughs he is something more than a man 

A little taller, perhaps; 

Or a bit more mad. 


There was a man who went to the wilderness for a home, 

Building a cabin, grubbing out brush, breaking sod. 

The first year drouth withered his grain and parched his 
meadows. 

Plague came the twelvemonth after, and his cattle were 
bone-pricked carcasses and a stench on the wind. 

And in the third year there was hail. 

Out of the green windrows of that cruel mowing 

He lifted grimed fists to heaven 

And laughed... . 

Laughed .. . 

As he shouted: 

“God! Listen to me, God, I’m telling you! 

I'll beat you yet!” 


There was a woman who looked on the mangled body of 
her firstborn— 


[72] 


Ted Olson 


Blood and dust, a thing that had kissed her an hour ago, 

And would rot soon. 

She laughed 

Great ragged gasps of laughter, ripping her throat, flailing 
her scrawny shoulders, until breath failed her and 
she slept 

And the echo of that laughter 

When the guns speak, and the sky is red with the wreckage 
of a dynasty, and fat things squeal and die 

You will hear it. 


Men watching a dream crumble into rubble and a spatter 
of slimy foam; 

Men finding out the perfidy of someone they have loved; 

Men learning that the tools with which they have sought 
to hew out new gods can compass only snow-men— 

1 have heard these laugh: 

The laugh of the brave man who struggles up out of defeat 
to fight again; 

The laugh of the wise man who knows that bravery is 
futile; 

And the laugh of the idiot who is wiser than both, having 

died while they yet live. 


} 


tread, and a bitter, and a beautiful thing. 


your own barb a spade that shall topple 
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HYPOTHESIS 


A long time ago, I think, 

God scribbled this universe 

Across a random scrap of infinity; 
Paused midway for lack of ink, 

And, in the slovenly way of Divinity, 
Let it go for better or worse. 


Now and then 
God picks it up again. 
(Earth, I think, is a period, 
Or a semicolon’s half, or the dot 
On ani. Not that it matters.) 
And God 
Pores for a minute or two at best 
Over the dog-eared palimpsest, 
And muses: “I wrote this, I know, but what 
I meant it to be I’ve quite forgot. 


“T’ll have to get rid of this rubbish soon 
It will make a bonfire some afternoon.” 
Ted Olson 


THEN 


rwO THOUGHTS OF DEATH 


When I am 


Much matter of concern to me 


Who folds 


Or, pitying their sightless stare, 


lead, it will not be 
my hands, or combs my hair, 


Draws down the blinds across my eyes; 
I shall not have the least surmise 
Which of the many loves I had 


Weeps most the passing of her lad. 





Not what these give, nor what they keep, 
Shall gladden or disturb my sleep, 

If only one who never guessed 

How every tremor of her breast 
Reverberated in my own, 

In that last hour come and bend down 
To kiss my long-expectant mouth, 


Still curved, in death, to meet her mouth. 


II 


I am content to play the martyr, 
To wear the dunce-cap here at school; 
For every tear I shed I’ll barter 


To Death; I'll be no more a fool 


75] 
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When that pale rider reaches down 

His hand to me. He’ll beat a crown 
From all the aches my shoulders bore, 
And I shall lord one regal hour, 
Illumined in all things, before 

His sickle spears another flower. 

While still his shears snarl through my thread 
Dismembering it strand by strand 

While I hang poised between the dead 
And quick—into omniscience fanned, 
My mind shall glow with one rich spark 
Before it ends in endless dark. 

These straining eyes, clairvoyant then, 
Shall probe beneath the calloused husk 
That hides the better selves of men. 

And as my day throbs into dusk, 

This heart the world has made to bleed, 
While all its red stream deathward flows, 
Shall comprehend just why the seed 
Must agonize to be the rose. 


THE WIND BLOWETH WHERE IT LISTETH 


“e 


Live like the wind,” he said, “‘unfettered, 
And love me while you can; 

And when you will, and can be bettered, 
Go to the better man. 


[76] 


Countee Cullen 


For you'll grow weary, maybe, sleeping 

So long a time with me: 

Like this there’ll be no cause for weeping— 
The wind is always free.” 

“Go when you please,” he would be saying, 
His mouth hard on her own: 

That’s why she stayed and loved the staying, 
Contented to the bone. 

And now he’s dust, and him but twenty, 
Frost that was like a flame. 

Her kisses on the head death bent, he 
Gave answer to his name. 

And now he’s dust and with dust lying 
In sullen arrogance: 

Death found it hard, for all his trying, 
To shatter such a lance. 

She iaid him out as fine as any 

That had a priest and ring; 
She never spared a silver penny 
For cost of anything. 


Countee Cullen 


4/ 
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SONNETS TO SPEAK A NAME 


You have not met me with a blandishment, 

Nor filled this shadowed edifice of brain 

With troubled kneeling, nor with mentioned rain 
Come to the dust in which my roots are bent. 
You have not listened to my loose-tongued words 
Nor offered them esteem, you have not said 
Things which made much of the unvisited 

Tree which my mind supposes to shield birds. 
You have been honorable as true beauty is, 
Clear as cool water taut across a shoal, 

Silent in silence, gifted in control 

Of undiminished furies. You are this. 

I, being tortured man, am only a sound 

Of pain from a body flung upon the ground. 


II 


You are a young tree, and a flush of green 
Breaks out upon your stature as in spring 

The colors of the maple seem to bring 
Significance to slopes. You too have been 
Long with the stony roots and velvet mold 

Of other seasons in their sheets of dust, 

Yet, being beautiful, your branches thrust 
New fingers through these ropes of windy gold. 


[78] 


Raymond Holden 


What have you, what, to do with me, whose grasp 
Is never loosened from the polished helve 

Of the small axe man wields from twelve to twelve, 
The weapon he fli 


ngs downward with a gasp 


At bleeding notches in those speechless trees 


Which to his mind are fuel for certainties? 
111 


Seeing you straight and tall and finely molded, 

White as that pallor from which lilies pare 

The green husk of their bodies; seeing your hair 

Like gathered wisps of wind not bound nor folded 

By any but thei proper darknesses; 

Seeing your hands, your forehead and your eyes, 

I know that I could touch you and be wise 

Beyond all want of other loves than these. 

Yet all these elements are shadows only, 

Over the being’s water, of a flight 

Of sea-bird woman, delicate and lonely, 

Carrying a breath, a wit, a circling light, 

A flash of colored mind from sea to star 

In search of islands where no islands are. 
Raymond Holden 
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BEAUTY POSSESSED ME 


Beauty possessed me— 

For a space I knew not Time. 
The air filtered through gold 
Down-sifted from a yellow cloud. 
Strange silences were passing by— 
I could not speak aloud. 


I scarce could touch my feet to earth, 
My bones weighed me so light. 

I touched my shoulders, glancing down 
Doubting my wings were grown. 


Always and always afterward 

I felt a clear space round me spread; 

Pain passed me by, and sorrow 

Touched me not, and I could walk alone— 
Alone and with no loneliness, although 

The space around was clear. 

Beauty possessed me and I knew not fear. 
Katharine Howard 


DIDO 


[he story you may find in Latin rhymes 

But in this very town I know a woman 

Quite up to date, belonging to our times, 

And ignorant of wandering Trojan foemen. 

Yet she has built about her heart a city, 
Greater than Carthage and than Tyre more fair. 
Bound by a wall that shuts out human pity, 
She waits for an Aineas unaware. 

And he will come, this light insouciant lover, 
Blowing his bugles to a rising morrow 

To rend her veil, her wizened mind uncover, 
And leave her conquered by life’s stinging sorrow. 
Dreaming, I see her climb a funeral pyre 
And burn her soul to ashes in love’s fire. 


Virginia McCormick 


[81] 
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A MISCELLANY 


XXTH CENTURY 


There is no time, } 
No time. 

There is no time— 

Not even for this, 

Not even for this rhyme, 

Not even for a kiss. 


It is May— 

White blossoms sway 
In sifted snow 
Under the moon. 

I can not stay, 

I only know 

That today is May, 
And tomorrow June. 


An arrow shot 

From an idiot’s bow 
That is my lot, 

And I must go. 

There is no time, 

No time. 

There is no time— 

Not even for this, 

Not even for this rhyme, 


[82] 


Robert Hillyer 


Not even for a kiss. 
No Time. 


WATCHING 


So ghostly then the girl came in 
I never saw the turnstile twist, 
Down where the orchard trees begin 


Lost in a revery of mist. 


And in that windless hour between 


The last of sunset and the night, 


When fields give up their ebbing green 
And two bats interweave their flight, 


[ saw the turnstile glimmer pale 
Just where the orchard trees begin. 
But watching was of no avail, 


[Invisibly the girl came in. 


[ took one deep breath of the air 
And lifted up my heavy heart; 
It was not I who trembled there, 


But my immortal counterpart. 


I knew that she had come again 

Up from the orchard through the stile, 
Without a sign to tell me when, 
Though I was watching all the while. 
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PORTRAIT 


Quick with your paints and palette there! the color 
Ebbs from my languid arteries. Oh, be quick! 

I feel my hair grow grey, my eyes grow duller, 
And all the youthful contour blurred and thick. 

I hear your nervous brushes rub and click, 
Racing with time to catch my brief reflection. 
Keenly I hear the numbered minutes tick, 
Outdistancing your patience for perfection. 


Can you retrace the masque of life, the section 
Of universal chaos that was I? 

The scars of flame, the gleams of resurrection 
From loves that wither into lusts that die? 

O then be quick! before these vanish hence, 
Leaving a shell of blank indifference. 


PASTORAL 


So soft in the hemlock wood 

The phoenix sang his lullaby 
Shepherds drowsed where they stood, 
Slumber felled each passerby, 

And lovers at their first caress 

Slept in virgin loveliness. 


Not for mortal eye to see 
Naked life emerge from embers. 
Only the dark hemlock tree, 


[84] 


Robert Hillyer 


Evergreen itself, remembers 
How the Word came into being, 
No man hearing, no man seeing. 


From the taut bow of sleep 
Shoots the phoenix toward the day; 
Shepherds wake and call their sheep; 
Wanderers go on their way. 
Unaware how death went by, 
Under the hemlocks lovers lie. 
Robert Hillyer 


APPLE HELL 


Apples, bright on the leafless bough 

In the high noon sun, with the sky above you, 
Time will turn; for the white sky falls, 

And long red shadows soon will shove you 


Eastward, downward, into the room 
Where the moon hangs low like a smoking lamp; 
Walls lean in; and the studded ceiling 


Shines no more; and the bins grow damp. 


Apples, yellow on the naked limb, 
Although you burn till the air be gold, 
Time is tarnish. Skies are falling, 
Neon is dead, and the day grows old. 


Mark Van Doren 


[85] 
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TAXIDERMIST 


To him it was a tragic thing 
For mole or grouse or brant to die, 
And all the husks of slaughtered teal 
He wanted kept close by. 
He seemed to think the souls of quail 
Would flutter back to mounted skins, 
And by his strange and savage rites 
Be purged of birdly sins. 


And in his smelly cobwebbed shop 
He loved to sit when twilight fell, 
And for the few who spoke his tongue 
Strange tales he used to tell. 
The language that his soul preferred 
In street or in his bartering 
Was much the same the grocer used 
When tying ends of string. 
But when he put his scalpel up, 
And hung his apron by the stove, 
His talk was of the rail and tern 
That haunt the marshy cove. 
His mates were sunburned hawk-eyed men 
Who seldom worked and always owed 
Men who lived near heron roosts 
Along the river road! 
Jay G. Sigmund ’ 


[86] 


WHISPERING GRASS 


lelp! Crowd closer, brothers of mine— 
Cuddle and curl and cling! 
We'll cover this scar of new-dug land 
With the velvet rug of spring; 
One spear, two spears, edging the silt; 


Thus is the turf of a grave-mound built! 
Burrow your feet in the loamy soil, 
Clasp and snuggle and kiss; 
Now creep together and close the ring 
God put us here for this! 
One green blade and another green blade, 
And so the heaviest sod is laid. 
March, 1 


I'll sing you a song of the past: 


1y brothers, bend to your work 


Babylon trampled over our heads, 
But we triumphed at last! 
Great Carthage sank in a dreamless sleep 


We wove a blanket to cover her caeep. 


Quick, lace your fingers tightly in mine 
Let us climb this mound together! 
Nine lusty blades, ten lusty blades 
We'll jump, this rainy weather. 
Our armies followed where Hector led; 
We spun the cover for Helen’s bed! 
Katharine 8. Harrington 


[87] 
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BLUES 
HARD LUCK 


When hard luck overtakes you 
Nothin’ for you to do. 

When hard luck overtakes you 
Nothin’ for you to do. 

Gather up yo fine clothes 

An’ sell ’em to de Jew. 


Jew takes yo" fine clothes, 
Gives you a dollar an’ a half. 
Jew takes yo’ fine clothes, 
Gives you a dollar an’ a half. 
Go to de bootleg’s, 


Git some gin to make you laugh. 


If I was a mule I’d 
Git me a wagon to haul. 
If I was a mule I’d 

Git me a wagon to haul. 
I’m so low down | 
Ain’t even got a stall. 








Langston Hughes 


PO’ BOY BLUES 


When I was home de 


Suns hine S€ emed like gold. 
When I was home de 

Sunshine seemed like gold. 
Since I come up North de 


Whole damn world’s turned cold. 


I was a good boy, 
Never done no wrong. 
Yes, I was a good boy, 
Never done no wrong. 
But this world is weary 


\n’ de road is hard an’ long. 


[ fell in love with 
\ gal I thought was kind, 
Fell in love with 

\ gal I thought was kind. 
She made me lose ma money 


An’ almost lose ma mind. 


Weary, weary, 

Weary early in de morn. 
Weary, weary, 

Early, early in de morn. 
l’s so weary 


I wish I’d never been born. 
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RED ROSES 


I’m waitin’ for de springtime 
When de tulips groow— 

Sweet, sweet springtime 

When de tulips grow; 

Cause if I’d die in de winter 

They’d bury me under snow. 


Un’neath de snow, Lawd, 
Oh, what would I do? 
Un’neath de snow, 

I say what would I do? 
It’s bad enough to die but 
I don’t want freezin’ too. 


I’m waitin’ for de springtime 
An’ de roses red, 

Waitin’ for de springtime 
When de roses red 

> . . > 

LI make a nice coverin 

Fer a gal that’s dead. 









SUICIDE 


Ma sweet good man has 
Packed his trunk an’ left. 
Ma sweet good man has 
Packed his trunk an’ left. 
Nobody to love me: 

I’m gonna kill ma self. 


I’m gonna buy me a knife with 
A blade ten inches long, 

Gonna buy me a knife with 

A blade ten inches long. 

Shall I carve ma self or 

That man that done me wrong? 


‘Lieve I’! jump in de river 
Eighty-nine feet deep. 
"Lieve I'll jump in de river 
Eighty-nine feet deep, 
Cause de river’s quiet 

And a po’, po’ gal can sleep. 


Langston Hughes 


Langston Hughes 
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COMMENT 


HONORS AND PRIZES } 


ERTAIN questions come up again and again—one 

must revise or restate one’s opinions. Among these 

is the general question as to the propriety or expediency of 
prizes and other awards for poets and other artists. 

A number of recent incidents in effect repeat the ques- 
tion: Sinclair Lewis’s declination of the Pulitzer prize for 
a novel; Gerhart Hauptmann’s refusal to become a mem- 
ber of the newly founded section for poetry in the Prussian 
Academy of Arts; Rudyard Kipling’s acceptance of the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Society of Literature; Sean 
O’Casey’s acceptance of the Hawthornden Prize for his 
play, uno and the Paycock; and one might add a long list 
of acceptances of prizes awarded by the custodians of the 
Nobel fund, by the Pulitzer committees, by The Dial, The 
Nation, Poetry and other magazines—a list which Mr. 
Lewis is the first, so far as we remember, to withdraw his 
name from by a refusal. 

The two who refuse such honors—Herr Hauptmann and 
Mr. Lewis—bring the point at issue to a focus, so to speak. 
I find myself agreeing with the former and disagreeing 
with the latter. In other words, I can see no possible 
harm—on the contrary, a great deal of good—in such 
literary awards as are over and done with at the moment 
of bestowal and acceptance; but I feel very doubtful about 
Academies of Arts and Letters, such as the French Acad- ; 
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emy, the Prussian and our own, which tend to institution- 
alize the arts, to create an aristocracy where a democracy 
is the first essentiai, and to set up standards which en- 
courage conservatism and discourage experiment. 

Mr. Lewis thinks that the Pulitzer prizes tend to 
standardize American literature; in other words, if he 
should accept one of them, the aspiring young novelist 
would try to write another Main Street. Well, that seems 
to us a quite negligible danger; I doubt whether any 
novelist or poet would ever sit down at his desk to W rite 
for a prize, or with any thought of such a windfall in his 
mind. But I follow with more sympathy Mr. Haupt- 
mann’s argument. In his letter of May 20th to the Min 
ister of Science, Art and Education, he said: 


However much I may regard an academy of 





emy of 


plastic arts and music as a necessity for the state (since these are fields 


which require cooperative work and include many state-supported 
schools), nevertheless I cannot convince myself that the state has any 
need of an academy of poetry. The more I think of it, the less I am 
convinced. 

The proposed section gives me little hope of aiding the broader and 
higher tasks of poetry and of giving it responsible guidance. There is no 


such thing as conscious leadership in the domain of poetry. Official 
leaders of poetry are a novelty which would properly excite opposition 


pe I 
among free poets As far as I am concerned I cannot claim for myself 


either an unconscious or a conscious position of leadership. 

A prize is an honor of the moment. If mistakenly given 
by an academic, or in any way unillumined committee, 
which of course often happens, one may put the error 


down to profit and loss, sure that, since an unearned honor 
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must rebound from a false goal, the joss will be chiefly fin- 
ancial, and that the resulting protest and controversy will 
score up on the profit side by stimulating public discus- 
sion. In other words, money talks, and prizes talk to a 
large audience which thus becomes informed that some- 
thing worthy of honor is going on in the art. Increased 
discussion and appreciation tend to prevent further errors 
by forcing a more enlightened point of view on com- 
mittees of award, and by compelling the appointment of 
more competent committees. 

Poetry has encouraged prize-giving from the begin- 
ning, and as the years pass we become more and 
more convinced of its expediency as a matter of general 
policy in all efforts for the advancement of the art. 
Literary prizes in this country are extremely few and 
small compared with the possibly too numerous and large 
awards offered through institutions and foundations for the 
benefit of painters, sculptors, architects and musicians. 
The American Academy at Rome does not admit literary 
artists to its luxurious three-year endowment benefits. 
The Guggenheim Fellowship committee appointed in its 
first honor list only one poet, and him for the purpose of 
foreign research. The Juillard Foundation is for musi- 
cians. The large prizes offered in current art exhibitions in 
our great cities are for painters and sculptors, or some- 
times architects. (In two annual exhibitions at the Chicago 
Art Institute, for example, painters and sculptors receive 
every year over $11,000 in permanently endowed prizes 
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ranging from $1,c00 to $100 


00; this besides numerous 


scholarships in the school, one or two passing $1,000.) To 
offset these numerous large awards in our great cities we 
have, in the literary field, only the few annuals above 
mentioned, and a few college prize contests for the benefit 
mostly of undergraduates. 

In this connection, it may be pertinent to remind our 


readers of the opinion of William Butler Yeats, whose high 
distinction in the art received, a few years ago, the tribute 


of a Nobel prize 


In Poerry’s first number—October, 1912—the sum of 
$250 was set aside to be awarded in one or two prizes for 


t 
the best poem or poems of our first year. In November, 
1913, this prize was offered to Mr. Yeats for his poem, 
The Grey Rock, and he replied as follows: 
When I got the very unexpected letter with the prize of fifty pounds, 
my first emotion was how much it would have meant to me even ten 
I thought surely there must be some i 






n it would mean ; ract 


n pra 
< that I 





l 
encouragement. | want you therefore not t« 


] 
noratefil t; 





) YOU, Or In 





“gory to your other cont 





will keep ten pounds, and wit 








re to make me a book-plate, and so 
yur generous maga; I vac i 
thought of this solution, for it seemed to me s cious to refuse; but 
if I had accept I should have | 1€ ge of s un 





known needy young man in a garret. 
At the date of this letter Mr. Yeats was forty-eight 
years old. Thus only ten years earlier, at thirty-eight, a 


fifty-pound prize would have been a godsend to the most 
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distinguished poet writing in English. This fact alone is 
a sufficient argument, in our opinion, for the endowment 
of such awards. 

And the argument might be strengthened by many 
similar facts. Such a prize would have been a godsend to 
Mr. E. A. Robinson at thirty-eight or even later, as indeed 
have been, in all probability, his two Pulitzer awards. To 
most of the recipients of the Porrry prizes, also, the 
money has represented a substantial assistance in their 
following of the worst paid profession in the world. Of the 
thirty-five poets we have thus far honored, not more than 
five or six could have been indifferent to the financial ad- 
vantage of the award. 

3ut that the financial advantage, however valuable, is 
the least important detail to most of the recipients, many 
letters of acknowledgment would show. Here is an ex 
tract form one fo these: 





The money—yes, I need it now, but that is of small consequence. 
The honor—of course I am glad, but that is of little importance. But 
what the prize did to me inside—that is most important. It heartened 
me, gave me more assurance—oh, I don’t know how to say it, but I 


know I am writing furiously and with confidence. 

And the winner of one of our young poet’s prizes wrote: 

It comes to me as one of those enchanting and unhoped-for tributes 
from life that cause a sudden sea-change in all one’s days. It has always 
seemed to me that the world holds out friendly hands when one does not 
need them, but that the dark times one has to get through somehow 
alone. This recognition, coming in one of those times, has lifted me from 
perhaps unreasonable depths of discouragement. 


We could tell of at least one instance when a mere Hon 
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orable Mention, following a first appearance, meant 
“another life” to a far-away poet, who confessed further, 
“T feel impersonal as God when I’m writing the stuff, but 
the Father of Fools when sending it.” 

Yes, we are strong for these awards—we only wish we 
had more prizes to give, and larger ones. And the expe- 
rience of these fourteen years is full of testimony to the 
value of them. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
A FAIR START 


Not Poppy, by Virginia Moore. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Miss Moore informed us last winter that she had been 
grateful to Porrry for her first acceptance. Well, this 
fact would be more gratifying if the poems she offered us 
had been the best, instead of among the weakest, in this 
interesting first volume. If she had sent us Saint Theresa, 
for example, we should have felt real enthusiasm in intro- 
ducing a gifted young poet with a distinguished poem. 

To say anything new or adequate about that fire- 
hearted Spanish virgin would have seemed impossible; to 
touch her with a sirgle inky finger after Crashaw would 
have seemed desecration. And yet we have from this 
young American girl a fresh and illuminating word, and a 
tenderly sympathetic touch upon one of the great women 
of history. It is a vivid portrait done in the nun’s youth, 
prefiguring the agony-rapture of her sainthood. The 
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poem is too long to reprint, and we refrain from injuring 
its shapeliness by quoting passages. 

If Saint Theresa shows a keen sense of drama and a 
swift and penetrating style, all the more does this young 
poet need a sharp warning against influences tending to 
cheapen her work into mere cleverness or even triviality. 
No doubt many of these poems are prentice work, but 
some of them—Madness, Brighton Beach, Departure and 
others—hardly give pause to a dangerous facility; and 
Joan of Arc 1926, the two Sappho poems, and Queen 
Vashti are a quite inadequate and overfamiliar handling 
of famous names. Gayety isa good thing in a young poet, 
and only too rare when one remembers the usual youthful 
gloom; but occasionally one finds here an almost strident 
tone of flapper-gayety net to be recognized by the muse. 

But sometimes Miss Moore justifies the gayety. Meta- 
physical Pie is an amusing series of inquiries into certain 
dicta of the philosophers. Number J/J begins: 

Is space outside or in 

This brain-box? Is it kin 

To things remote, Confucian, 

Or sure as dissolution? 
And in more personal poems we find a trace of that ironic 
hardness with which the modern woman grips her feelings 
and keeps them from running away with her. The poet 
refuses to be serious even over her longing for a baby, yet 
who has said a neater thing about the magic of babyhood 
than this girl in When I’m a Woman? 
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I tear these paltry poems, 
Traced dead on lifeless sheets, 
To black and white confetti— 
What are they but conceits? 
When I’m a woman flowered 
From this unbursted bud, 
I'll generate a poem 


Of flesh and blood. 


A live and rounded lyric 
With little rhyming joints, 
With eyes set, sweet and sudden, 
Like exclamation points. 
And this one, J Saw a Thought, searches the grotesque- 
ness of human processes, the utter strangeness of an idea's 
rush into speech: 
I shall not fear the face of God, 
Volcanic though it be, 
And most magnificently odd; 
I shall but lean against a star 


And grasp at rails where meteors are, 


Being a little overwrought 

But not from God, nor hell, nor heaven, 
For what are these to me riven 

By the sight of one man’s thought? 


I saw a thought rise in a man 
And spill out through his eyes. 

Saw the spring where it evan 
I the spring where it | , 
Che tributaries where it ran, 

1e rocks it ate, the rills it drank, 
The rocks it ate, the rills i ’ 
Before its own imperative size 

ad burst a hard cerebral bank 
Had burst a hard cerebral | 


Into a mouth, grown wise. 
One notes here and there vivid metaphors. In 4 Paean 
I 
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to Persephone Pluto’s kiss is “inked upon her lips” —and 
we have the god of shadows and his whole dark under- 
world suggested by a word. 

The book is subdivided rather casually into groups, but 
these override their boundaries. One thinks of its contents 
as dramatic lyrics; poems of personal emotion, including 
nature poems; and poems of a searching mind. In the 
first class Saint Theresa by far outranks all others, but 
Brob and two or three of the Negro poems deserve men- 
tion also. In the second class are a few love poems, but 
of an emotion more or less ironically intellectualized, like 
Clay Figures, Nucleus, and the rather prosy Seven Son- 
nets to a Sultan; After being the only more direct and seri- 
ous love song. 

The lyrics inspired by life out-of-doors swing out more 
freely, unimpeded by troublesome questionings; P/overs, 
and especially this witty one, /nvitation, are joyous evi 
dences of delight in nature: 

The sun has neatly varnished, 
At no small cost, 

Pine-needles that were tarnish« 
By too much frost; 


And starched without a quandary 
The day and its environ 

That drops of dew will laundry 
And slabs of wind will iron; 

And shined the crabbed apples 
As though they weren’t shrunk, 
And charged the black dapple: 
To hide in the trunk; 
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together. Miss Reid is by no means innocent of the usual 
immaturities and indiscretions of the beginner—the gen- 
uine value of her first book is apparent only after the sub- 
traction of much that is facile and affected; but her poems 
show a buoyancy of imagination and an emotional intui- 
tion adequate to the requirements of her particular genre 
a genre characterized by neither profundity nor brilliance, 
but by the simple informal lyricism of youthful idealism 
and disillusion. 

Miss Reid writes of life in its most familiar aspects, with 
feeling both for its poignancy and for its triviality. Her 


poetry is by turns wistful and ironic; and its lack of inten- S 
sity is supported by its humor. However commonplace \ 
may be the disaster referred to in the title of her book, ‘ 
Miss Reid succeeds in giving it the consequence of an 
individual event, and makes altogether a most appealing 
and intimate Cinderella, laughing among her ashes. ' | 

This poem is called The Unattainable Hour: | 


Here is the unattainable hour 
Held carefully within my hand, 
Cup-curved and fragrant as a flower. 


How shall I keep it for my own, 
So fragile and so delicate, 

How metamorphose it to stone? 
What may I put around or in it, 
O sage, philosopher, magician? 
(Three petals fell this very minute! 


And here is Choice: 
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She never even trusted 
A star or a mountain, 

She had seen one melt 
To a flaming fountain, 


She often wiped star-dust 
Off of her boot, 
And the highest stone pinnacle 
Hindered her foot. 
Yet of all quick things 
That change gives breath to, 
She had picked on love 
To pin her faith to. 

Lyrics like these, besides a number of effective sonnets, 
show Miss Reid at her best. Her talent is for the light con- 
versational poem with emotional reverberations, and in 
such poems she is best able to communicate the flavor of 
her own personality. In this book, one senses an uncer- 
tainty, an instability, of method and intention—a frequent 
failure or awkwardness of technique, an occasional senti- 
mentality; one is aware, too, of the influence of other poets 
—for instance, that of Edna Millay, to whom Miss Reid 
pays tribute in a charming poem called Golden Bird. 
But these are only the natural earmarks of a first volume; 
and there is promise here of really fine achievement. 


G. H. D. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 
We have the honor this year, as twice before, of awat 


ing four prizes, as follows: 


The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for th 


thirteenth time, through the generosity of Mr. S 
O. Levinson, the distinguished Chicago lawy 
The Guarantors’ Prize, contim this year ft 


Poerry’s general fund. 


The Young Poet’s Prize, provided this year, as tv 
four years ago, by the Friday Club of Chicago, w! 
is represented on the jury awarding this prize | 
president of last year, the poet Fra Shaw 


The ‘fohn Reed Memorial Prize, pr 
Louise Bryant in memory of th 
who died of typhus in Moscoy 
given under conditions set fortl 
initial award two years ago. 

Of the above prizes, only the first 

vided for next year. The honor of 


Ig2 is still open. We regret that n 
suggested by modern science or ind 
ing the past year in response to th 
hundred dollars from one of our guar 
Once more we urge upon friends of tl 
ment of prizes and scholarships for poets, in 1 
correspondence with the generous en t n¢ 


lished for the benefit of painters, sculptors, a 
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Sequence, by George H. Dillon. Another withdrawal is Amy 
Lowell’s The Madonna of Carthagena, published last D 


cember, as it is by a poet no longer li 
Exact justice being a rare commodity on this planet, wv 


must beg the indulgence of any dissenting readers as w 


yroceed to list the awards. 
} 


The Heren Haire Levinson Prize of two h 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems | itizer 


United States, is awarded to 
MarK TUuRBYFI! 


of Chicago, for his poem 4 Marriage with Space, publisl 
in the May number. 

This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. Levin 
son of Chicago. Previous awards have been as follow 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for — Poen 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chines th 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for . a Li in a Lif 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheec 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffian. 
1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of ¢ 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avene! Gri 
i Amy Lowell, for Eve/yn Ray. 

s—Ralp h Cheever Dunning, for The Four Wii 
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good work, and offered this year by the Friday Club of 
Chicago, is awarded to 


Marie Lunes 


of New York, for her group of poems Patterns for Weavers 
published in November, 1925, and for the general quality 
and promise of her work. Miss Luhrs is a recent graduate 
of Barnard College. 

Other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars each, 
have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, for 
Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in con 
petition and printed in our War Number of | November, 
1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a 
Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest—July, 1916; and nine times to young 
poets, viz.: 
1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes—III,1V, V1. 
1918—Eman. Carnevali, for The Splendid Commonpla 
1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 
1920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the Wind 
1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 
1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor's Note-book 
1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 
1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Lyri 
1925— George H. Dillon, for Pre/ud 


The Jonun Reep Memorrat Prize of one hundred 
dollars, founded by Louise Bryant in 1924, is awarded to 
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Announcement of Award 
HERBERT S. GorRMAN 


of New York, for his group of poems, Desu/tory Epistles, 
published in th 


June number, as well as for the general 


quality of his recent work an 


d its growth during the past 
two or thr ears. CWO 


According to our announcement t 

, this prize is awarded with “a preference for 

youth and promise rather than maturity and disti = 
Previous awards have been as follows: 


1924—Marya Zaturensky, for E/egi r Fohn Reed 
192<—Count P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Girl. 


The Last Wilderness, by Cecil John (July). 

ries, by Ruth Manning-Sanders (February). 
Thi ags UP , by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (October 
The King of Spain, by Maxwell Bodenheim (March 
Epithalami and Elegy, by Witter Bynner (Oct. 


Little Sister, by Margery Swett Mansfield 


, Vat by Walter Sagmaster (June 
Tumble-weed, by Dorothy Aldis (Apri 
Boa He } Laura Riding Gott halk November: 


| r I, by Florence Kipet Krank (January 


al Endurance, by Robert Roe (Novem! 
The Ninth H by Robert Wolf (June 
ad of the | y-st ne, by Louise Ayres Garnett (March 
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The Little Queen’s Sleep, by rene Stewart (March 

Streets and Dunes, by Art Smith (July). 

The Mormon Trail, by Daniel Henderson (March). 
Lovers and Spinster, by Sara Bard Field (September). 

Slow Songs, by Pearl Andelson (June) 

Lend Me Your Wings, by Mabel Simpson (September). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


For the benefit of those readers who have not kept past 
issues of Poetry, we reprint, from the poems honored by 
prizes, a few which are short enough to quote. 

It is manifestly impossible to reprint Mr. Turbyfill’s 
thirty-page poem, or to suggest it by extracts. 

From Agnes Lee’s poems of the past year we quote 
three: 


A MEDITATION 


Rome has been dead these many hundred years 

Of all the might which thrust her bronze-clad men, 

Clamoring 

And storming to the ends of all the earth, 

Not strength enough is left today to lift j 


A locust’s wing. 


And yet she lives forever. Would you speak, 
She offers you the word. And would you build 
On her pages 

Lies beauty deathless. Would you make a law, 


Rome whispered in Napoleon’s ear a cod 
For the ages. 
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In overwhelming chaos everywhere 
the stupendous years, unnamed 


, unnoted. 





ece afar 


i 
Gave them but moon-guides, till stern Rom 


Ordered their march and gave the echoing w 





There is a curving road from Engadin 
Whose Roman stones attest the centuries. 
Roman tools 


Made safe between its wild and steep escarpments 


The traveler of today. Forget the Caesars? 
Rome still rules. 
A LONELY MAN 


It’s lonely in lodgings above the street 


When dusk slows down the day’s long laboring, 


With only a nod to a lad on the stair 


And neither kith nor kin to be neighboring 


It must be good to go out of a house 


With the soft goodbye of your loved one spx 





And a windowful of little faces 


Smiling you off as you wave in token 


It must be good to come back to a house 


And hear the joy, the welcoming shout of it 


It must be good to have anyone cat 


If y 


me into a house or go out of it 


HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 


We, the city, shal 





leaves of summer downwa 





leaves of stone on his carved lintels, 


e pillars through the dusk ascend. 
I f 
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From the group, Patterns for Weavers, by Marie Luhrs, 


For he made wood to feel and stone to dream. 
Out of the rock, lightly as blooms a flower, 

His sensitive hand evoked the sp ll. Remember? 
He is our silver spire, our lighted tow 

Remember? We, the city . shall remember 
Thankful to art that, since all arts began, 

Now and again stand out against obli 

The features of a building or a man 





we quote three poems: 





PURSUIT OF BEAUTY 


She runs on ahead; her body 

White through her hair. 

They follow—the hordes of the 
They follow the glint of the fair, 
The white body and the long light |! 


igi 


Sometimes beside the chill water 

Or deep in a lace of leaves, 

They hold her, the fleet and the wl 

She droops to the earth, she griev 

She sways from them and slips through the 


They hold her for their desire 

Her mouth is the spark of their feast 
Or they beat her with strings of br 
They are bigot or they are beast 
They would kill her there, or they would f 


They fall, and soon they are dying. } 

The new blood takes up the chas 

New hordes on the grass, on the wir 

For a glimpse of her hair and her fa 

Capture, escape, . . . and again the chase. ( 
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SAID THE DEVIL 


Yield not with the shivering of a wife 
On the bed with folded cover; 

Lie for a brief passionate night with life; 
Yield to life as to a lover. 

Do not rise in the sun from linen sheets 
In white chastity and duty; 

Rise when a red cock crows and a lamb bleats 
In blue and wet and cold beauty. 

Rise and stir with your step the quiet dew 
Before the sky ages yellow; 

Shake the straw out of your hair and the rue, 
And leave life, the wild bedfellow. 


PREMONITION 


my throat the touch of soft cold fingers 
brush the dream away, I chafe the cold. 


y 


) 
hether a touch or dream, the coldness lingers. 


A cold throat stills the red tongue and its song, 


And cold lids ha 


And ha t are cold lie so still and long. 





ng heavy over warm eyes, 








And now with a hand cold upon my throat 
And black shadows pressing down the white lids, 
In my ears, in my mind sings the one note: 


Life, hideous when it 1s safe and sure, 


Shines in the danger and the doom of death 
With leaves of flame trembling and warm and pure. 
a . vba 
From Herbert S. Gorman’s group, Desultory Epistles, we 
quote two poems: 
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MINE ADVERSARY 


Mine Adversary’s eyes are moons, 
Against black heavens; stars enlace 
The swart indifference of His face, 

Although His breath is Arab noons. 


He walks with spinning worlds for stones, { 
The roaring wilderness of sea 
That washes all eternity; 

For Time’s the marrow in His bones. 


His hands are colder than the peak 
Of Everest, and in each palm 
Is shipwreck and infernal calm. 
In whirling thunder will He speak. 


Flung down, His gage assaults my earth 
As bolts of lightning. Yet my will 
Is eager for that battle still 

Wherein I pass through death and birth. 


And all my strength assumes the lunge 
That flings me on His bristling spe 
From whence I rise absolved of fear, 

And, loving, to His bosom plunge. 





ar, 


VIATICUM 


Beauty is fashioned out of mud 

As well as stars, says Sagramond; 
And dark imps dancing in the blood 
Throw shadows that extend beyond 
This pallid piety of flesh 


Groveling in its twisted mesh. 


The thing that is, itself becomes 
The empty echo of a doubt. 
And meaningless as beaten drums 
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That wheel the vacant mind about 
The troubled corridor of noise 


Wher 


r 





antic Pantaloon deploys. 


Who plucks the burning rose may hold 


an ware 
Che sinister embodiment 


Of more than petals growing ol< 
And less than man’s obscure intent, 
For in that crimson dust is fate 

And p 


passion transubstantiate. 


Who knows the feeble frame of roofs 


Upreared against the dark sublime, 





Where thunder stamps enormous hoofs 


{ 





yn the S} lintered boards of Time? 
And who pretends to hide away 


From the bright malice of the day? 


The shadow that you throw assumes 
Che majesty that is your mind, 

And from your self-demolished tombs 
You rise up not entirely blind; 

Which is, said Sagramond, the sum 


Of your desired viaticum. 


NEWS NOTES 


Post-Intelli 





encer, of Seattle, contributes a new 
n concerning the poet’s influence for war or peace. 


rr of Poerry, some time ago wrote an editorial 





to outlaw it the 
it with laughter 


were responsible for war, a 





: : : 
ing of the glory of war, 


“In a deeper sense, aren’t the poets the dreamers, no matter in what 
r they ex 


rial 





te 





heir dreams—responsible for all that is good and 


1e ones who are never satisfied, but must always be 
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“And isn’t that why they are misunderstood and often hated, whether 
they be Amos, Sinclair Lewis, or Lenin? They won’t leave things alone. 
They won’t let mankind settle down into a permanent quiet. They are 
the disturbing element in society. 

“Whether their leaven be for good or bad—who is to tell, and who is to 
help it? The poets will be with us always, and we can only rejoice when 
they create a Prometheus Unbound in England, instead of a revolution 
as in France.” 

Palms, of Guadalajara, Mexico, has just issued a Negro Poets’ Number. 
About fifteen poets are represented, including Countee Cullen and Langs- 
ton Hughes, although neither of these, in our opinion, contributes poems 
up to his standard. Walter White writes an introduction entitled The 
Negro Renaissance, in which he mentions the achievements of the Ameri- 
can Negro in at! of the arts and near-arts, declaring that “in no one 
field . . . has so much been done as in poetry.”’ We should question 
this statement, since it seems to us that up to a few years ago little poetry 
of striking interest had been written by the Negro, except a few poems 
by Dunbar; while in the field of music the Negro genius has been for 
many years established and eminent. 

Since Samuel Putnam’s comment, in the American Mercury, upon the 
hegira to New York of so many writers who began their careers in Chi 
cago, a great deal of discussion has arisen about this mysterious situation. 
Perhaps the most plausible explanation which we have received comes 
from Margery Swett Mansfield, who a year ago joined this eastward pro- 
cession. We quote a part of her letter: 

“The real point to the situation is that various writers begin writing in 
Chicago, or write there long enough to break conspicuously into print, 
and then move on. In other words, Chicago is a cradle for literary talent. 





The reason it is a cradle for literary talent is just because the majority of 


people do move on. This gives young talent a chance in Chicago, where it 


would not have it in the over-crowded and over-professionalized ranks of 


writers in New York. It is easier, certainly, for a youth who wants to 
write to make a journalistic connection in Chicago. . . . The same 
young person, coming to New York first, would find himself merely one 
of the vast army of dilettantes. . . 

“Why do they leave Chicago for New York? I imagine most of them 
come, somewhat as I did, on a vacation, or brief fit of wanderlust, and 
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then, if they 
stay in New Y 


} . . 
de poor, or ra 


not strong ties to bring them back to Chicago, they 
The reason is this: In New York people know how to 





ew York takes better care of its poor. You can be 
better housed, cleaner and more comfortable, with greater privacy and 
nicer friends, for a tiny bit of money than you can in Chicago. . . . In 
New York, even if you get into a terrible building, you are never geo- 
graphically far away from the centre of things, and you can be near the 
river cheaply. Food is moderate, clothes cheap—if you buy cheap 
clothes. The wolf at the door is a less fermidable animal.” 

She thinks that if Chicago investors would follow the New York ex- 
le of building excell 


} " I¢ ° 
am ent small apartments, well planned for a tasteful 


tenant with a sn ome, the investment would pay a fair return, and 





the aforesaid hegi: be less noticeable. 


Mr. Malcolm Cowley writes that he now intends to live mostly in his 
own country—at Sherman, Conn.—after his long residence in France as 
an Ameri 


at Harvar 


yy he studied 
iversity of Montpellier. He is represented in 


rite 





n corre 


Born in Pennsylvania in 189 





u 
i and th 
Eight More Harvard Poets, is writing a life of Baudelaire, and hopes to 


issue soon his irs DOOK ¢ verse. 


yf 
Mr. Robert Hillyer, of Boston, is an instructor of English at Harvard, 
and the author of a number of books of verse, the latest being The Hills 
Give Promise and The Coming Forth by Day, a metrical arrangement of 
the Egyptian Bool the Dead, both published by B. J. Brimmer. 

Mr. Raymond Holden, who is now living in Boston, is the author of 





Granite and Alabaster (Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Mark Van Doren, of New York, is the auther of Spring Thunder 
nd Other Poems (Thos. Seltzer). 
Mr. Countee Cullen, of New York, is the author of Co/or (Harper’s). 
Mrs. Katharine Howard, who has lived in S Diego of late, is the 








author of three or four books of verse, Candle Flames, Poe ms, etc. 


Sherman French & Co 
Che other poets of this number appear here for 


the first time: 
Mr. Langston Hughes, born in 1902, passed his childhood in Mexico 
the Middle West, had “‘a year at Columbia University and two 
years or so working at sea and bumming around Europe,” and is now a 


student at Lincoln University, a college for Negro boys, near Philadelphia. 
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His first book, The Weary Blues, was published last spring by Alf. A. 
Knopf. 

Of his group in this issue Mr. Hughes writes: “These poems are mod- 
eled after the Negro folk-songs known as B/ues. In these poems I have 
tried to capture the folk spirit as well as follow the folk form as I know it. 
The real Blues are to me quite as interesting and beautiful as the Spirit- 
uals, and in these poems I have tried to catch some of their pathos and 
their beauty. Suicide, to be sung by a woman, is perhaps the most truly 
‘blue’ of them all.” 

Virginia McCormick (Mrs. J. Jett McC.), of Norfolk, Va., is editor of 
The Lyric and president of the Poetry Society of Virginia. The more 
recent of her two books of verse is Voices of the Wind (J. T. White & Co.). 

Mr. Jay G. Sigmund, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is the author of four 
books of verse, of which Drowsy Ones is the latest (Prairie Pub. Co.). 

Mr. Ted Olson is on the staff of The Tribune, in Casper, Wyoming. 

Katharine S. Harrington (Mrs. Anton S. H.) is a teacher of nature 
study and drawing at Roosevelt, Long Island. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg, ed. by Rebecca West. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Dark of the Moon, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

The Inner Harbor, by Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Citadels, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 

Wild Ginger, by Marion Ethel Hamilton. Harold Vinal. 

More Songs from Leinster, by W. M. Letts. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Moods and Fancies, Arkansia, and Rhymes of the Press, by Fred W. All- 
sopp. Privately printed, Little Rock, Ark. 
ANTHOLOGIES, TRANSLATIONS AND PROSE: 

Through Magic Casements, Comp. by Geo. S. Carhart and Paul A. Mc- 
Ghee. Macmillan Co. 

Complete Poems of Francois Villon, trans. by John Heron Lepper, includ- 
ing the texts of John Payne and others. Boni & Liveright. 

The Poetry of Nonsense, by Emile Cammaerts. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Antheil, by Ezra Pound. Three Mountains Press, Paris. 
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